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The  fruit  of  your  study,  well  substantiated,  is  that 
Columbia  Seminary  has  influenced  the  life  of  the  South- 
ern Presbyterian  Church  far  more  than  any  other  institu- 
tion, and  that  is  saying  much,  and  yet  not  so  much  as  the 
facts  you  bring  forward  say. 

— S.  M.  Tenney,  Curator,  Montreat,  N.  C. 


% 


1  look  upon  Columbia  Seminary  as  a  bulwark  of  truth 
in  a  slipshod  age  and  also  a  God-send  to  our  territory  for 
the  supply  of  our  territory's  future  ministers. 

— Jas.  W.  Marshall,  Apalachicola,  Fla. 
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SPECIAL  FOUNDATIONS 

Columbia  has  carried  over  from  its  South  Carolina  home  three 
special  foundations  which  have  been  very  effective  in  enriching  the 
life  and  service  of  the  institution.  These  foundations,  in  the  order 
of  their  establishment,  are: 

THE  SMYTH  LECTURESHIP 

Under  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Smyth  and 
through  the  generosity  of  his  family,  endowment  has  been  made  of 
the  Smyth  Lectureship.  Under  this  foundation  a  noted  Presbyterian 
scholar  is  brought  to  Columbia  each  year  for  a  series  of  lectures. 
Contemporary  Smyth  lecturers  are: 

Dr.  W.  P.  Paterson,  University  of  Edinburgh,  1931, 

The  Christian  Interpretation  of  History; 
Dr.  M.  G.  Kyle,  Louisville  Presbyterian  Seminary,  1932, 

In  the  Footsteps  of  Bible  Characters; 
Dr.  W.  T.  Thompson,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  1933, 

The  Psychology  of  Religion. 

THE  WILDS'  BOOK  PRIZE 

Mr.  Louis  T.  Wilds,  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Columbia, 
S.  C,  provided  a  $500.00  endowment,  the  income  from  which  secures 
for  the  member  of  the  graduating  class  who  makes  the  highest  aver- 
age for  three  years  a  gift  of  books  to  be  selected  in  conference  with 
the  faculty.    The  winners  of  the  Wilds'  Book  Prize  have  been: 

1919— F.  J.  Hay  1924— H.  N.  Alexander 

1920—W.  C.  Robinson  1925— R.  L.  Wood 


1921 — James  T.  Gillespie 


R.  F.  Simpson  1926-Marshall  C.  Dendy 

1927— J.  B.  Sloan,  Jr. 
1928— R.  W.  Oakey 
1922-Frank  B.  Estes  1929-S.  A.  Cartledge 

1923— Samuel  H.  Fulton  1930— E.  E.  Neff 

C.  R.  Jenkins  1931— J.  W.  Stewart,  Jr. 


THE  ANNA  CHURCH  WHITNER  MEMORIAL  FELLOWSHIP 

This  fellowship  is  sustained  by  a  trust  fund  of  $10,000.00,  estab- 
lished by  William  C.  Whitner,  LL.D.,  of  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.  The  in- 
come from  it  is  used  to  give  a  year's  postgraduate  study  in  an  Amer- 
ican or  European  seminary  or  university  to  some  alumnus  selected  by 
the  faculty  because  of  his  marked  ability  and  attainments.  This 
fellowship  has  been  awarded  to  the  following  alumni,  who  have  taken 
courses  at  the  institutions  listed: 


1928  H.  N.  Alexander  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

1929  S.  A.  Cartledge  LTniversity  of  Chicago. 

1930  I.  M.  Bagnal  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

1931  D.  M.  Mounger  University  of  Edinburgh 


These  special  foundations  have  been  a  constant  stimulus  to  the 
life,  activity  and  influence  of  the  Seminary.  With  Columbia  relocat- 
ed in  Greater  Atlanta  and  with  the  magnficent  new  equipment,  these 
endowments  will  become  more  and  more  fruitful  in  the  life  of  our 
Church.  There  is  no  point  in  our  Assembly  where  endowments  can 
be  so  effective  in  the  stimulation  of  the  Church  as  in  this  institution, 
which  has  had  a  predominant  part  in  the  founding  of  our  Assembly 
and  which  is  now  located  in  the  throbbing  heart  and  center  of  the 
Church.  Columbia  offers  to  men  of  means  the  opportunity  of  per- 
petuating their  names,  linked  with  the  names  of  the  great  founders  of 
our  Church — Palmer,  Thornwell,  Leighton  Wilson,  James  Woodrow 
— by  the  endowment  of  professorships,  fellowships,  lectureships  and 
scholarships. 


SUMMER  WORK 

When  I  was  asked  to  write  this  article  about  the  summer  work  of 
the  present  Middlers  and  Seniors,  I  had  to  turn  to  the  students  them- 
selves for  the  facts.  Their  innate  modesty  made  them  rather  re- 
luctant to  talk  about  themselves,  but  after  considerable  persuasion  I 
was  able  to  get  some  of  the  bare  facts.  To  me,  even  those  bare  facts 
were  intensely  interesting.  I  wish  that  there  were  space  to  write  a 
paragraph  about  the  work  of  each  student.  Such  an  article,  especial- 
ly if  we  could  read  between  the  lines  and  get  back  of  the  student's 
modesty,  would,  I  am  sure,  be  most  thrilling  and  inspiring.  I  shall 
pass  on  a  few  of  the  facts — let  your  imagination  fill  in  the  rest. 

All  but  three  of  the  students  had  work  of  a  religious  nature 
throughout  the  summer,  and  those  three  had  work  with  at  least  some 
degree  of  regularity.  Churches  appreciate  the  good  work  that  conse- 
crated young  students  can  do,  and  they  are  eager  to  make  use  of 
them.  Churches  were  supplied  in  seven  states:  Georgia,  South  Caro- 
lina, Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana,  the 
first  five  being  the  five  Synods  controlling  the  Seminary. 

One  student  spent  his  summer  working  towards  his  Ph.D.  at  North- 
western University.  Two  were  doing  graduate  work  in  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary,  which  is  allied  with  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. Besides  the  academic  knowledge,  these  students  gained  a 
knowledge  at  first  hand  of  the  radical  view  of  religion,  which  will 
be  most  important  to  them  as  they  take  their  place  as  ministers  in  a 
thinking  and  inquiring  world.  Two  other  students  did  graduate  work 
at  the  University  of  Georgia  in  connection  with  their  preaching  work. 

All  kinds  of  churches  were  reached,  from  the  biggest  city  churches 
to  little  country  churches  that  had  been  given  up  for  dead  long  ago. 
One  small  town  church  that  had  been  vacant  over  a  year  was  re- 
juvenated to  such  an  extent  that  the  average  Sunday  morning  attend- 
ance grew  to  be  well  over  two  hundred,  and  the  prayer  meeting  ran 
between  eighty  and  a  hundred — I  know  of  some  of  the  largest 
churches  in  the  Assembly  that  would  be  proud  to  claim  such  a  prayer 
meeting.  A  church  that  had  been  dead  for  many  years  was  so 
thoroughly  resurrected  that  they  want  to  be  reorganized  and  erect  a 
church  building,  even  with  cotton  at  five  cents.  Another  church  that 
had   been   drifting   along   for   years   was   given    new   life.      A    re- 


ligious  census  uncovered  much  new  material.  Prayer  meeting  was 
started  again  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years.  The  young  people's  work 
was  started  again  after  fourteen  years.  The  first  D.  V.  B.  S.  of  the 
town  was  held,  with  an  enrollment  of  eighty.  A  start  was  made  with 
the  Men  of  the  Church. 

Daily  Vacation  Bible  Schools  were  conducted  by  all  the  students 
connected  with  the  larger  churches  and  by  many  in  the  smaller  ones. 
In  several  places  such  schools  had  never  been  held  before.  Two  of 
the  men  conducted  five  schools  each,  in  addition  to  their  regular 
services. 

A  number  of  the  students  had  the  privilege  of  helping  the  young 
people  in  their  summer  conferences.  One  was  athletic  director;  sev- 
eral were  counsellors;  several  brought  groups  from  their  churches. 

All  of  the  students  seem  to  have  been  tireless  in  their  efforts.  Few 
seem  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  two  or  three  regular  services  a 
week.  Most  of  the  students  went  out  into  the  sparsely  settled  dis- 
tricts and  conducted  mission  services  in  addition  to  their  regular 
work.  Many  did  splendid  work  teaching  Sunday  School  classes,  one 
student  building  up  a  Bible  class  from  almost  nothing  to  over  four 
hundred.  Several  did  regular  preaching  in  the  slums,  in  prisons,  and 
on  the  streets — just  for  the  love  of  the  work  and  their  Master.  Quite 
a  few  held  series  of  meetings,  many  of  them  doing  all  the  preaching 
themselves.  All  the  men  seemed  to  have  been  trying  to  find  out  how 
much  work  they  could  do  rather  than  how  little. 

Columbia  Seminary  students  went  out  to  their  work  with  an  evan- 
gelistic zeal,  preaching  a  gospel  that  saves  men.  And  many  were 
saved.  Several  of  the  churches  had  more  than  fifteen  new  members 
added  during  the  three  months,  and  practically  all  of  the  men  report- 
ed a  good  number  of  additions;  the  largest  was  twenty-six. 

And  so  I  might  go  on  indefinitely.  I  have  done  scant  justice  to 
those  whose  work  I  have  mentioned,  and  have  had  to  pass  by  many 
whose  work  has  been  just  as  faithful. 

The  summer's  work  has  meant  much  to  the  students.  They  have 
gained  much  valuable  experience.  They  have  seen  for  themselves 
that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  still  has  power  to  save  lost  men. 
They  have  had  many  experiences  that  have  brought  them  close  to 
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their  Master.  They  have  come  back  to  their  work  at  the  Seminary 
full  of  an  earnest  determination  to  make  the  most  of  their  opportun- 
ities for  fitting  themselves  to  use  the  talents  that  God  has  given  them 
in  the  service  of  His  Kingdom. 

I  find  it  rather  hard  to  be  pessimistic  about  the  future  of  our 
Church  when  I  think  of  these  young  men,  and  others  like  them,  going 
out  to  take  their  places  in  our  ministry — men  who  are  not  afraid  to 
work,  men  who  have  a  Gospel  to  preach,  men  of  intelligence,  men  of 
prayer,  men  of  God. 

S.  A.  Cartledge. 

The  growing  missionary  work  contiguous  to  Columbia  on  the  south 
and  west  is  virgin  soil,  never  before  in  close  proximity  to  a  Presby- 
terian seminary.  In  the  last  ten  years  the  membership  of  our  sup- 
porting Synods  has  enjoyed  a  healthy  growth.  The  Synod  of  South 
Carolina  increased  28%,  or  8000  members;  the  Synod  of  Georgia 
36%,  or  8175  members;  the  Synod  of  Alabama  27%,  or  4927  mem- 
bers; the  Synod  of  Mississippi  the  same  per  cent,  or  4783  members; 
the  Synod  of  Florida  117%,  or  11,743  members. 

In  the  home  Synod  (Georgia)  there  are  still  48  counties  without  a 
Presbyterian  church,  and  49  counties  with  only  one  Presbyterian 
church  each.  Two  of  the  recent  alumni  of  the  Seminary  are  taking 
the  leadership  in  county-wide  efforts  to  establish  Presbyterianism. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Ansley  C.  Moore,  '29,  the  "larger  par- 
ish" idea,  with  a  unified  program  of  activities  for  Henry  County,  was 
set  up  some  months  ago.  Mr.  W.  H.  Jackson,  of  the  Middle  Class  at 
the  Seminary,  is  assisting  in  this  work,  which  includes  five  churches 
and  activities  such  as  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  leadership  training, 
Men  of  the  Church,  mission  study,  Daily  Vacation  Bible  Schools, 
evangelistic  campaigns,  Every  Member  Canvasses,  etc.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  Newton  County  is  being  organized  under  the  leadership  of 
Rev.  Peter  Marshall,  '31,  of  Covington,  in  such  a  way  as  to  unify  the 
activities  of  the  seven  Presbyterian  churches  in  that  county,  with 
exchanges  of  pulpits,  training  schools,  a  Presbyterian  paper,  mission 
Sunday  Schools  conducted  by  elders,  etc.  Mr.  B.  H.  Dickson  of  the 
Middle  Class  has  been  assisting  in  the  work  in  this  county.  This  com- 
bination of  factors,  a  vigorous  alumnus  assisted  by  one  or  more  stu- 
dents in  a  county-wide  mission  program,  is  proving  effective  in  estab- 
lishing Presbyterianism  in  Georgia. 
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ETHICAL  TEACHINGS  OF  THE  BIBLE 

(The  following  lecture  was  delivered  by  Dr.  James  H.  Thornwell  to  the 
Junior  Class  of  Columbia  Seminary  during  the  session  of  1858-59.  Notes  on 
the  lecture  were  taken  by  one  of  the  students,  and  these  class  notes  from  the 
private  journal  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Z.  Johnston  are  here  published  for  the  first 
time.) 

We  have  considered  the  proofs  of  inspiration  from  the  Bible  re- 
garded as  a  doctrinal  system.  We  propose  now  to  direct  your  at- 
tention to  some  circumstan- 
ces connected  with  the  ethi- 
cal teachings  of  the  Bible. 
There  is  a  chapter  on  this 
subject  in  Part  II  of  Paley's 
Evidences.  P  a  1  e  y's  view, 
however,  is  erroneous  in  its 
fundamental  conception  and 
wrong  in  its  application.  Its 
fundamental  conception  is 
erroneous  because  it  does  not 
apprehend  the  true  founda- 
tions of  the  distinctions  of 
right  and  wrong.  It  is  wrong 
in  application  because  it 
makes  the  Bible  recommend 
a  style  of  character  entirely 
different  from  the  true  one.  In  fact,  the  system  is  rather  a  concession 
to  Hume,  who  makes  pride  the  root  of  all  noble  and  heroic  virtue, 
and  contends  that  the  humility  of  the  Gospel  is  grounded  in  a  base 
and  servile  spirit.  Paley  concedes  to  Hume  all  he  demands,  admits 
that  the  Gospel  does  inculcate  this  servile  spirit,  because  more  useful 
than  the  other,  and  holds  that,  because  the  Gospel  inculcates  this 
spirit,  it  bears  the  impress  of  divine  origin.  But  Paley's  whole  theory 
proceeds  on  the  supposition  of  a  contradiction  in  virtues,  that  one 
virtue  cannot  be  cultivated  except  at  the  expense  of  another.  It  is  a 
fatal  admission  to  say  we  must  choose  between  one  kind  of  virtue 
and  another.  I  contend  that  the  whole  type  of  character  contended 
for  by  Hume  and  Paley  is  nowhere  taught  in  Scripture.  This  point 
I  shall  try  to  prove  hereafter;  but  let  us  first  notice  some  of  the 
ethical  features  of  the  Bible. 

1.  It  is  distinguished  from  all  other  ethical  systems  by  the  promi- 
nence which  it  gives  to  the  moral  character  of  the  object  of.  worship. 


Dr.  fames  Henley  Thornwell 
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The  ideal  of  moral  character  which  the  Scriptures  attribute  to  God 
is  not  found  in  any  pagan  deity.  Nor  are  moral  distinctions  among 
men  ever  traced  by  heathen  philosophers  to  the  character  of  the  deity 
as  their  source.  In  Scripture  not  a  single  feature  of  the  Divine  char- 
acter is  brought  out  with  such  prominence  as  the  divine  holiness;  it 
is  represented  as  the  life  of  God,  His  nature,  etc.  How  came  it,  now, 
that  these  men  should  make  their  system  turn  on  the  moral  character 
of  God,  when  all  other  systems  turn  on  some  natural  attribute?  In 
other  systems  God  is  looked  upon  as  a  powerful,  a  wise  Being,  but 
one  from  whom  we  are  to  obtain  all  the  good  we  can  by  any  means, 
honest  or  dishonest.  We  worship  Him,  not  because  He  is  holy,  but 
that  He  may  become  the  instrument  of  our  pleasure,  and  minister  to 
our  own  benefit.  No  heathen  philosopher  ever  located  his  system 
on  the  ethical  character  of  God,  on  the  foundation  of  our  own  holi- 
ness in  the  holiness  of  God.  In  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  this  is 
continually  the  case;  their  purifications  are  all  in  reference  to  holi- 
ness. 

2.  It  is  distinguished  from  all  other  ethical  systems  in  the  view 
which  it  gives  of  the  nature  of  holiness.  If  you  ask  what  constitutes 
the  ground  of  unity  among  the  different  kinds  of  moral  virtue, 
philosophy  gives  no  answer.  The  Stoics  made  five  cardinal  virtues, 
later  philosophers  resolve  into  three:  Truth,  Justice  and  Benevolence. 
Now  what  is  the  common  ground  which  makes  them  all  virtues!  The 
acts  conditioned  by  each  are  different.  Why,  then,  call  them  by  the 
same  name?  Philosophy  says,  because  they  have  a  common  sub- 
jective affirmation  in  the  conscience.  They  are  all  virtues  because 
they  are  all  approved  and  equally  enjoined  by  conscience.  The  Bible 
goes  much  further.  These  things  which  we  call  virtues  not  only  stand 
in  this  common  relation  to  conscience,  but  are  really  rooted  and 
grounded  in  a  principle  of  our  nature  in  accordance  with  which  con- 
science acts.  Holiness  is  the  ground  of  virtue.  Things  are  right 
which  are  consistent  with  holiness.  The  holiness  of  God  is  the  stand- 
ard of  right,  and  we  are  holy  when  we  love  those  things  which  are 
right.  The  foundation  principle  of  this  holiness  in  man  is  the  love 
of  God.  Love  to  God  is  the  ground  principle  of  all  genuine  virtue. 
The  moment  this  love  is  wanting  our  acts  cease  to  be  virtuous. 
Philosophy  makes  love  to  God  only  a  co-ordinate  principle  in  the 
soul,  acting  in  accordance  with  justice,  truth,  etc.  In  the  Bible,  love 
to  God  is  the  ground  of.  all  virtue.  A  man  cannot  love  his  neighbor 
who  does  not  love  God.    Love  to  God  is  a  universal  and  pervading 
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law,  a  supreme  department  of  duty,  conditioning  every  other.  This 
principle  of  a  generic  essence  in  holiness,  and  this  essence  grounded 
in  love,  is  not  only  philosophically  true,  but  contains  a  clear  proof  of 
inspiration.  Here  we  have  a  system  of  philosophy  deeper  than  Plato 
or  Aristotle  or  Socrates  ever  went,  deeper  into  the  nature  of  things 
than  modern  speculation  has  gone.  Ask  a  modern  philosopher  for 
the  union  principle  of  virtue,  and  he  will  point  you  to  conscience. 
The  sacred  writers  point  you  beyond  conscience  to  the  holiness  of 
God.  In  loving  God  you  love  all  that  is  right  and  good,  you  em- 
brace the  whole  plenitude  of  virtue.  Is  there  not  here  a  philosophy 
which  transcends  human  faculties? 

3.  Starting  out  from  this  point,  the  whole  system  is  beautifully 
harmonious.  Here  you  find  the  just  conception  of  the  true  good.  The 
absolute  good,  according  to  philosophy,  is  that  which  is  the  self- 
sufficient  cause  or  source  of  all  true  blessedness.  But  now  the  ques- 
tion arises,  what  is  man's  relation  to  this  good?  In  other  words, 
how  may  a  man  be  rendered  truly  happy?  Says  Aristotle,  in  the 
unimpeded  exercise  of  his  highest  energies.  But  the  question  arises, 
under  what  conditions  does  this  exercise  take  place?  Here  Aristotle 
was  at  a  loss  and  broke  down.  He  did  not  know  what  the  soul  re- 
quires, that  good  which  should  draw  out  all  its  energies.  The  sacred 
writers  answer  the  question  by  telling  us  that  holiness  is  its  own 
reward.  But  this  holiness  is  not  a  mere  abstraction.  We  love  it  in 
God.  Our  love  to  holiness  is  grounded  in  our  love  to  God.  Hence  it 
is  only  the  everlasting  contemplation  of  God,  the  everlasting  sense  of 
His  favor  and  presence,  the  action  and  reaction  of  our  own  hearts 
upon  God  and  of  His  grace  upon  us.  Here  we  have  scope  for  the 
utmost  taxing  of  our  thoughts  and  affections.  In  Scripture,  then,  we 
have  a  scale  of  ideas  with  which  we  are  familiar  and  which  in  conse- 
quence we  do  not  apprehend  in  all  their  grandeur.  Here  is  love  as 
the  ground  of  holiness,  this  love  directed  to  God  as  its  sufficient  ob- 
ject. Through  our  love  we  communicate  with  Him,  through  His 
goodness  He  communicates  with  us,  and  thus  we  have  all  necessary 
to  eternal  happiness.  I  do  not  know  how  these  thoughts  may  strike 
you ;  but  they  have  done  more  in  my  own  private  study  to  satisfy  my 
mind  than  all  the  other  arguments  in  favor  of  Christianity  combined. 
It  is  perfectly  absurd  to  say  that  publicans  and  fishermen  ever  ex- 
cogitated such  a  system;  that  Paul  even,  educated  in  all  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Jews  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  could  invent  such  a  system. 
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4.  Now  take  human  nature  and  the  question  arises,  how  is  the 
holiness  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  to  be  realized  in  the  soul? 
The  Scriptures  state  two  points  in  relation  to  this.  First,  they  insist 
upon  a  new  birth  as  essential  to  holiness.  If  love  to  God  must  exist 
in  us  as  a  nature,  then  it  is  clear  that,  as  we  are  now  destitute  of 
this  love,  it  must  be  imparted  from  without.  There  is  no  power  in 
the  faculties  themselves  to  change  the  nature.  Secondly,  they  ex- 
plain the  characteristics  of  this  new  heart  given  us  by  God.  It  con- 
sists on  the  one  hand  in  utter  self-renunciation,  on  the  other  in  God- 
affirmation.  Our  own  will  must  be  subdued  and  the  will  of  God  in- 
serted in  place  as  the  rule  of  action.  This  is  the  humility  of  the 
Gospel.  The  void  which  is  made  by  dispossessing  self  is  filled  with 
the  fullness  of  God.  When  you  have  God  acting  and  moving  in  man, 
His  will  controlling  all  things,  then  you  have  the  old  man  crucified, 
the  new  man  made  alive.  The  humility  of  the  Bible  does  not  in- 
dicate a  mean  spirit.  It  is  simply  a  renunciation  of  self,  the  expres- 
sion of  dependence  on  God,  and  the  attempt  to  give  embodiment  in 
our  conduct  to  the  whole  will  of  God.  The  virtue  of  the  schools  is 
simply  the  affirmation  of  self;  it  is  rooted  and  grounded  in  pride. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  fortitude  resulting  from  these  two  systems. 
I  can  very  well  see  how  pride  may  prompt  a  man  under  certain 
circumstances  to  fortitude.  So  long  as  the  eye  of  the  world  is  upon 
him,  he  will  endure  all  things;  but  the  principle  of  love  to  God  is 
still  stronger  than  the  principle  of  pride,  and  it  will  act  when  there 
is  no  eye  to  witness  the  endurance.  Who  will  exhibit  the  highest 
exercise  of.  fortitude,  the  man  who  has  God's  glory  in  view,  or  he  who 
is  governed  by  selfish  motives?  Was  there  ever  a  stronger  exercise 
of  heroic  virtue  than  in  the  Apostles?  It  is  Gospel  humility  that 
makes  the  true  patriot,  the  friend,  the  man  who  is  superior  to  every 
form  of  physical  and  temporal  ill.  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  nobler  and 
a  more  heroic  principle,  one  harmonizing  all  the  virtues  as  we  see 
them  harmonized  in  Christ,  so  that  a  man  may  have  commanding 
dignity  and  at  the  same  time  true  humility.  We  may  confess  on  our 
knees  that  we  have  and  deserve  nothing,  and  yet  the  next  moment  rise 
in  the  consciousness  of  pardon  and  go  forth  manfully  to  battle  with 
the  world.  Now  I  do  hold  that  this  doctrine  of  humility,  instead  of 
being  an  objection  to  Christianity,  is  its  highest  glory  and  richest 
crown.  It  proves  the  whole  system  to  be  from  God.  The  creature  is 
nothing,  and  God  is  everything.  The  creature  is  empty  of  self  and 
the  heart  is  open,  that  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  may  come  in. 
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COMMENTS  ON 

Columbia  Theological  Seminary  and  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  pride  that  we  bring  to  the 
attention  of  friends  of  the  Seminary  the  comments  upon  a  book  bear- 
ing the  above  title,  which  has  recently  been  published  by  Dr.  Wm.  C. 
Robinson,  Professor  of  Church  History  and  Polity.  The  substance 
of  this  work  was  presented  as  a  thesis  to  the  faculty  of  the  The- 
ological School  of  Harvard  University,  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the 
requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology.  The  book  may 
be  secured  from  the  office  of  the  Seminary  at  $2.00  per  copy. 

A  masterly  job. — Thos.  W.  Currie,  Austin,  Texas. 

A  Contribution  of  great  value  to  the  Church. — J.  T.  Brantley, 
Blackshear,  Ga. 

/  am  immersed  in  your  book.  It  is  thrilling. — A.  M.  Fraser, 
Staunton,  Va. 

A  fine  piece  of  work.  I  wish  every  member  of  our  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church  could  read  it. — S.  J.  Cartledge,  Athens,  Ga. 

It  is  brief,  concise,  yet  full,  so  that  one  can  always  turn  thru  and 
select  accurate  information  on  the  history  of  the  Church  and  the 
Seminary. — W.  0.  Nelson,  Jackson,  La. 

The  very  finest  thing  about  the  book  is  its  dedication. — Mrs.  R. 

A.  Lancaster,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

A  splendid  piece  of  work.    I  have  enjoyed  it  immensely. — Henry 

B.  Dendy,  Weaverville,  N.  C. 

Not  only  a  source  of  information  but  a  very  considerable  source 
of  enjoyment  .  .  .  how  lucidly  you  traced  the  course  of  the  history 
of  Columbia  and  of  the  thought  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church 
during  the  past  century.  The  intimate  relationship  which  the  book 
bears  to  current  issues  and  problems  impresses  me  especially,  and  I 
do  hope  that  it  ma,y  have  a  very  wide  reading. — Paul  Woolley, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

/  had  never  realized  before  the  long  period  of  discussion,  and 
heat  of  it,  in  regard  to  slavery  before  the  war. — E.  D.  Brownlee, 
Sanford,  Fla. 

The  synthesis  of  the  several  views  is  well  done.  What  a  pity  that 
great  men  can  see  but  one  side  at  a  time. — G.  G.  Mayes,  Winns- 
boro,  S.  C. 
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/  do  not  recall  any  volume  received  from  the  pen  of  any  of  our 
own  ministers  since  we  have  been  especially  engaged  in  this  service 
that  has  given  me  so  much  real  joy  of  heart  and  mental  entertainment 
and  instruction.  From  the  beginning  you  have  plunged  into  your 
undertaking  in  a  serious  manner  as  believing  it  to  be  a  big  one  and 
worthy  of  your  best.  You  have  carefully  read  and  digested  the  liter- 
ature that  would  properly  be  termed  of  source  value.  Your  bibliog- 
raphy is  splendid  and  extensive.  You  handle  your  subject  with  a 
firm  grasp,  and  your  pen  never  leavers  because  of  unsettled  thought. 
There  is  a  vigor  of  thought  worthy  of  the  best.  The  scope  of  your 
study  and  the  plan  or  outline  of  your  book  is  excellent.  It  is  easily 
the  only  real  study  of  a  Southern  institution  that  has  been  written.  .  .  . 
The  fruit  of  your  study,  well  substantiated,  is  that  Columbia  Semi- 
nary has  influenced  the  life  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  far 
more  than  any  other  institution,  and  that  is  saying  much,  and  yet  not 
so  much  as  the  facts  you  bring  forward  say.  I  should  commend  the 
volume  in  the  strongest  terms  I  could  command.  That  portion  of  it 
which  presents  the  foreign  missions  of  the  Church  does  for  Columbia 
Seminary  what  Dr.  R.  E.  Speers  epoch-making  addresses  on  proper 
occasions  have  done  for  Princeton,  Western  and  Chicago  Seminaries. 
These  will  be  source  literature  for  the  study  of  foreign  missions  for 
years  and  years  to  come,  and  show  the  extremely  great  service  of  the 
seminaries.  You  have  rendered  Columbia  Seminary  a  great  service. 
.  .  .  Your  course  of  thought  was  not  so  much  that  of  a  history  of  the 
instituion  as  an  interpretation  of  its  history  and  its  contribution  to 
the  life  of  the  Church  and  Kingdom. — S.  M.  Tenney,  Curator, 
Montreat,  N.  C. 

(The  author  desires  to  express  his  appreciation  of  these  kind  commendations 
and  of  the  gracious  words  of  congratulation  from  professors  in  each  of  the 
other  seminaries  of  our  Church;  and  to  commend  and  endorse  to  the  readers 
of  his  book  the  just  and  valuable  criticisms  quoted  below. — Win.  C.  R.) 

/  could  wish  that  your  thesis  had  given  the  full  bibliography  of 
each  of  those  who  have  done  professorial  service  in  the  Seminary.  I 
think  such  would  have  shown  very  plainly  that  the  faculty  of  Colum- 
bia has  made  larger  and  more  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  Church  than  any  other  Seminary  of  our  Church-  We  have  a 
number  of  titles  here  by  Howe  and  Plumer  to  which  you  make  no 
reference. — S.  M.  Tenney,  Curator,  Montreat,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Robinson  does  not  clearly  bring  out  our  Church's  position  on 
the  elder  s  share  in  ordination. — William  T.  Riviere,  Victoria,  Texas. 
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